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breed of commanders in whom the habit of cautious
tactics overcame their natural bravery, however great.
And when we add the prejudice and distinction of pre-
Revolutionary- France to such a stiffness it gives some
impression of the mould in which the Royal Army, by
the time of the Seven Years War, was set and hardened.
The general endeavour of troops on the battlefield
was to remain in mass, to prevent the isolation of small
bodies.   This   was   normally   effected   by   a   three-rank
formation of infantry, which allowed for alternate firing
and loading, while in order to guard against an encircling
move the infantry "was formed into squares, or with its
flanks resting against some likely obstruction, such as
a river or group of buildings.   It was a style requiring
the  most accurate  and  careful  dispositions,   especially
when combined with a proper respect for the prevailing
slow   strategy   of   the   time.   And   the   Revolutionary
triumph was the measure of its contempt for all such
observances.
Again, only representatives of the highest and lowest
grades went to the colours. The officers, by virtue of
wealth or title, formed a separate class, which had its
own special code of promotion. This mainly consisted
of the ability to share the pastimes of a dissipated Court,
or of treating Madame de Pompadour with exceptional
courtesy. Favouritism and intrigue were the acknow-
ledged rungs in the climb from subaltern to superior
positions. So it was that the French fighting machine
ran down, despite the able theories advanced by such
reformers as Bourcet, Broglie, Guibert, Choiseul, du
Teil, and Saint-Germain. There was no one to combine
their suggestions into a new and practical system of force.
A typical instance of this deterioration occurred at
Minden in 1759, when the French cavalry (which arm
was then a decisive factor on the battlefield), was pene-
trated by the bayonets of the British foot. Voltaire,
with a regretful sigh for the cool heads of the English,
pointed his listeners back to the days of Crecy, Poitiers,